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led by having to fight a war without supply. Parliament's
protest against these actions took the form of the celebrated
Petition of Right. What the Commons had in mind in forcing
this petition on Charles is clear from their rejection of the Lords'
amendment to the petition. The Lords wished to state to the
king that they presented it 'with due regard to leave entire
that sovereign power wherewith your Majesty is trusted with
the protection, safety, and happiness of your people/ The
Commons refused to say that. They did not wish to preserve
but to diminish that sovereign power. Shortly, they were to
ask for its abolition, but at present they were content merely
to ask that certain Acts be transferred out of the sphere of the
prerogative into the sphere of law, 'out of the sphere of that
law which the king is above into the sphere of that law which
is above the king.'1

The king signified his assent to the petition, but the nature
of the revolution which was being attempted became clear in
the next session when Parliament found yet another excuse in
the unpopularity of Bishop Laud and again refused regular
supplies until, this time, they had been assured of a religious
policy which was to their liking. Meanwhile the war on which
the country had so recklessly embarked was going on disas-
trously. We had been led into war with France as well as
Spain, through the need to try and assist the French Protestants,
but all the operations, naval and military, had been ill found
and therefore unsuccessful.

The consequences of the ill-considered enthusiasm of Parlia-
ment in the Protestant interest were to be fatal to the Protestant
,cause in Europe and the consequences of their ill-timed appetite
for political sovereignty were to be fatal to the common people
of England. If Spain had been detached from the empire,
which was the purpose of James's Spanish policy, Gustavus
Adolphus must have triumphed, Bohemia would have been
restored to Protestant rule, and the English monarchy, achieving
its political and religious ends by diplomatic means, would
have been strong enough to achieve a constitutional com-
promise which would not have left the propertied classes in
supreme control of the machinery of the state, able to deny to
1 G, B. Adams, op. tit, page 296.